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general introductory chapter for each new period 
is useless. On the contrary; but it is wrong to 
think that it is enough and that the remainder of 
the work need only be dry erudition to meet " ex- 
amination requirements." The fundamental ideas 
of French Eomanticism, for instance, are well set 
forth in the introduction, but it is to be feared that 
the student will have forgotten all about it by the 
time he reaches the authors concerned. 

Moreover, the " general views " seem sometimes 
insufficient. The book being intended for begin- 
ners, they ought to be given some hints not only 
as to the chronological succession of literary stand- 
ards, but as to the logic of the literary evolution : 
what is the relation between the eighteenth century 
and Eomanticism at the opening of the nineteenth 
century? Why does Eomanticism overthrow 
Classicism, and Eealism Eomanticism ? Why 
does one form of art precede the other and not 
vice-versa ? and so forth. 

Again, a few words concerning the relations of 
literature with social and political events nearly 
always throw great light on literary subjects. 
How is a student to understand the seventeenth 
century and the almost total lack of individuality 
of many of its greatest writers, if you do not re- 
mind him of the autocratic system of government 
of Eichelieu and Louis XIV, and point out how 
those rulers have crushed deliberately all attempts 
at originality in all domains of life. Historical 
factors explain, in the main, the whole literature 
of the time and not only isolated facts like the 
Satire Minippie or the Hotel de Bambouittet. 

According to the same principle, some references 
to the religious organization of the Middle Ages 
would have explained why Calvin happened to 
lay so much stress on the doctrine of predestina- 
tion by which he endeavored to take away from 
the Church the power of salvation in order to give 
all credit for it to God alone. 

Another fact showing to what extent the authors 
allowed themselves to be guided by purely ex- 
ternal considerations is the unhappy division of 
the centuries into Poetry, Drama, Prose. First 
of all, Drama does not correspond to Prose and 
Poetry, but for example, to Lyric Poetry, Novel, 
Satire. Of course the authors did not wish to 
divide the treatment of Drama which in some 
periods would belong at once to Poetry and to 
Prose, therefore they introduced this extra chap- 



ter. But very nearly the same difficulty occurs 
elsewhere. For instance, Chateaubriand the prose 
Eomanticist will be in one chapter, and Lamartine 
the verse Eomanticist in the other ; while on the 
other hand Beranger and de Vigny will be treated 
under the same heading. Such a division as 
Prose and Poetry might be adopted perhaps for 
early literature, when there was a kind of tacit 
convention that such and such a subject ought 
necessarily to be treated in prose, while another 
one was properly treated only in verse. It can 
no more apply in a time of such complex conditions 
in literature as the nineteenth century; or else 
every attempt at understanding one's subject is, a 
priori, vain, and one sees such exceedingly sur- 
prising things as Murger, Karr and Sue appearing 
in the same chapter and on the same page with 
A. Thierry and Guizot (p. 269), and merely in 
different paragraphs. 

There are a few regrettable misprints : Moliere 
was not born 1662 (p. 132), and Eacine's 
"Plaideurs " are of 1668 not 1688 as given twice 
on the same page (p. 139). It might also be well 
to adopt for the play of Corneille either the 
French name for both Horace and Curiace, or 
the Latin for both (pp. 113-114). 

The above criticisms ought not to make us blind 
to the serious qualities of the book which in 
many respects is a distinct improvement on other 
similar attempts. Though it is yet far from an 
ideal History of French Literature for beginners 
and reminds one more of a work of reference than 
of a really intelligent introduction to the subject, 
it deserves in part the success with which it has 
met both in this country and in England. 



Eryn Mawr College. 



Albebt Sohinz. 



COEEESPONDENCE. 

Cokneille's dnna. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sibs : — Will you permit me a few words of pro- 
test against the nature of the criticisms brought 
by Mr. Ingraham in your last issue against some 
of the notes in my recent edition of Corneille's 
Oinna. 
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Your reviewer takes exception to my note to 1. 
282 that in the sentence Polyelete est eneor chez 
vous a vous attendre the preposition a expresses 
' situation with reference to the purpose to be ob- 
tained,' and he maintains that the idea of purpose 
in a sentence of this kind is utterly lost to-day, 
whatever the original meaning may have been. 
This is not the place to go into a discussion of the 
question, but the definition in my note can be 
found in the LHctionnaire G6nfaral s. v. a with ex- 
amples such as Mre a dormir, a ne rien jaire, and 
this very line is cited with the same interpretation 
by Jacobi in his Syntaetisehe Studim uber Pierre 
Gorneille, p. 22. I would also call your attention 
to the fact that the caesura of the line falls before 
the infinitive phrase, and that est, therefore, is an 
independent verb in the sentence. 

This note is followed by another on 11. 283-284, 
written for the purpose of making clear the use of 
the tenses in real and unreal conditional sentences, 
which present quite little difficulty to students as 
all teachers know. Mr. Ingraham characterizes 
it as ' not clear ; ' yet, if he had read the note more 
carefully, he would have seen that all that he says 
is provided for. He believes that I ' would be the 
first to acknowledge the error in the statement 
that the sentence ' s'il venait mm pere le verroit ' 
is a condition contrary to fact.' He is probably 
leA into this remark through his neglect to note 
that the so-called ' ideal ' or ' future less vivid ' 
condition is not included in the note. Perhaps it 
might have been well to illustrate this variety 
also, but in spite of this possible interpretation, I 
should still hope that I would be the very last to 
maintain, that the sentence cannot be a condition 
contrary to fact of the present 

In my note to 1. 656 pour Teffet d'un remords is 
translated by ' through the result of his remorse, 
i. e. his abdication.' Mr. Ingraham changes it to 
' through a feeling of remorse.' The rejected in- 
terpretation is that of Petit de Julleville, and it is 
supported by Corneille's use of the word effet; cp. 
Lexique de la langue de Gorneille, s. v. 

For 1. 874 I translated qu' une dme g&nereuse a 
de peine afaillir by 'what pain a noble soul ex- 
periences when it falls.' Your reviewer prefers 
' How difficult it is for a noble soul to fall.' If 
correctly analyzed in the context this rendering 
will be found to contain the same meaning as the 



one criticized; if not, it resolves itself into an 
empty compliment, paid by China to himself. 
The declarative converse of the line is Oinna a de 
la peine a, faillir, and in this sentence a denotes 
cause, and not purpose as Mr. Ingraham seems to 
imply ; cp. Haase, Syntaxe, § 124-3. 

I will say nothing about the numerous typo- 
graphical errors in the short review, some of which 
obscure the reviewer's idea, but I submit that to 
characterize matters of this kind as ' slips ' that 
' find their way almost inevitably into texts ' is a 
compliment neither to the editor of the text, nor 
to the reviewer. 

John E. Matzke. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 



A Sonnet of Watson and a Stanza 
of Spenser. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sihs: — So far as I know, attention has never 
been called to the striking example of literary 
borrowing found in Sonnet 51 of Watson's Tears 
of Faneie: 

Each tree did boast the wished spring times pride, 

When solitarie in the vale of love : 

I hid snyselfe so from the world to hide, 

The uncouth passions which my heart did prove. 

No tree whose branches did not bravelie spring 

No branch whereon a fine bird did not sit l 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweeilie sing, 

No song but did containe a lovelie dit. 

Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framed faire, 

Fit to allure fraile minde to careles ease : 

But carefull was my thought, yet in dispaire, 

I dwelt, for brittle hope me cannot please. 

For when I view my loves faire eies reflecting, 

1 entertaine dispaire, vaine hope rejecting. 

Reference to the Faerie Queene, n, vi, 12 and 13, 
suggests an origin for these lines not less definite 
than the — acknowledged — origins of the JtJeeatom- 
pathia conceits. 

No daintie flowre or herbe, that growes on ground, 

No arboret with painted blossomes drest 

And smelling sweet, but there it might be found 

To bud out faire, and her sweet smels throw all around. 

No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 

No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sit: 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 



